RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN

No one here is hiding his apprehension about the explosive potentialities
of the Soviet-Iranian dispute which also involves Great Britain and the
United States. . . . Iran could make Poland look almost picayune as a
United Nations problem. The United States and Great Britain are willing
to compromise for a satisfactory settlement of the Polish question, but
Britain will never compromise her position in Iran. . . . American officials
are gravely concerned by the fact that most of the news about the dispute
has been coming from Moscow.33

Despite the refusal Kavtaradze stayed in Teheran. Events were
succeeding each other now with great rapidity. On November 6 the
official Tudeh organ Rahbar demanded, in the name of the twenty-
seven papers of the Freedom Front, the dismissal of Sa'ed. The next
day the Tudeh party called a mass meeting to celebrate the anni-
versary of the Russian revolution and to protest against the govern-
ment policy. The meeting was prevented by Iranian police and the
army, which entered the headquarters of the Tudeh and temporarily
arrested all those present there. A day later, November 8, Premier
Sa'ed resigned. A two-week interregnum followed. In the second half
of November the Majlis expressed its "inclination" toward Morteza
Quli Bayat, who was asked by the Shah to form a new cabinet. The
Iranian Communist press greeted the new government with reserva-
tions. It stressed the absolute necessity of accommodating the Soviet
Union if the government were to continue. A new wave of anti-
government demonstrations swept the north of Iran. The Tudeh
deputies in the Majlis strongly attacked the new government. It
looked as if the pressure were too strong for any Iranian cabinet to
withstand Soviet cajolings.

In this atmosphere of tension one of the leading deputies in the
Majlis, Dr. Mosaddeq, introduced a law that would make it a punish-
able crime for any cabinet minister to enter into negotiations or to
grant oil concessions to foreigners without a previous approval of the
parliament. The law was promptly adopted by the Majlis on De-
cember 2, 1944. Six days later Kavtaradze invited Premier Bayat
and a number of deputies and newspapermen to the Soviet Embassy.
There lie issued a declaration strongly critical of the new law. He
stated that the adoption of the law was a thoughtless step and a great

33 New York Times, Nov. 7, 1944.
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